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ing, of a different variety from that which is now being described.
From companionship in war and venture this band soon closes
tip into the idea of kinship, assuming the - name and entering
the circle of its leader, who after death becomes the epony-
mous ancestor, while his repute keeps the circle together by
preserving a common name and pride of descent. So long as
these advantages give predominance in war this circle com-
mands the market for wives, and is less tempted to split up
into sections or otherwise to break the strict rule which pro-
hibits marriage within itself, And, lastly, its prosperity soon
brings it under the patronage of Brahmans and of the strict
canon law, whereby it gradually acquires the dignity of ortho-
dox prejudices, and its loose customs are stereotyped by divine
sanction. Thus in the incessant struggle for existence among
barbarous races certain conditions of origin and environment
have favoured the predominance of selected groups; so that
the perfect clan may represent the great oak of a forest, which
is the fortunate survivor of a thousand acorns, saplings, and
trees, which, have succumbed to various misfortunes at various
stages of growth. A vast number of rudimentary clans must
have been cut off or disqualified early in their formation by
one or another of the innumerable calamities^ which beset
primitive mankind, -or by some" impediment or accident which
broke the circle of affinity or fatally reduced its strength.
War, famine, and pestilence are great disintegrating powers ;
the blood is corrupted, the genealogy is lost, the brethren are
scattered abroad to take to new habits of life and unauthorised
ineans of subsistence, to strange gods and maimed rites*
These broken groups re-form again like a fissiparous species;
the leading emigrant, exile, or outcast may become the start-
ing point for a fresh circle of affinity ; but they are lost to the
clan, and lose way in the struggle. And as the great majority
of these circles fade away in outline, or break up again into
atoms before they can consolidate, there goes on a constant
decomposition and reproduction of groups at different stages,
whence we get at the extraordinary multitude of circles of
affinity, all alike in type and structure, but differing widely as
to their radius of prohibited degrees, which make up the